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THE SUPPRESSED MEETING, 
AT CORK. 


ARREST OF MR. O’BRIEN. 


GREAT SPEECH AT CLONAKILTY. 
We are indebted to the Cork Daily Herald for the following 
account of the scenes enacted by Mr. Balfour on Sunday 
last :-— 

Notwithstanding the announcement of the proclamation 
of the great meeting in Cork yesterday to denounce Smith- 
Barry and Horace Townsend, contingents began early to 
pour into the city from the outlying districts and several 
country towns. The arrangements of the authorities for the 
suppression of the meeting were most elaborate. From ten 
o’clock on Saturday night, the police occupied the Park, and 
patrols of mounted police moved about until daylight. 
Early yesterday troops of Hussars and companies of the 
Cameronian Regiment occupied the streets, Captain 
Plunkett, guarded by four policemen, moved about from 
point to point, controlling the operations, Removables 
Caddell and Gardiner were commanding the forces under 
the Pasha. Notwithstanding all these preparations seven 
different meetings were held “in Cork and its neighbour- 
hood,” and until after dark, when they sought it with 
murderous intent, no opportunity was given for any attack. 
The city during the morning presented an extremely busy 
aspect. The project of holding the meeting in the Park 
having been abandoned, the local leaders made extensive 
arrangements for carrying out their plans and baffling the 
authorities. Waggonettes and outside cars in large numbers 
were provided in front of the Mayor’s Office, and Victoria 
Hotel, which were watched carefully by detectives, but it 
generally turned out that these men were mistaken in their 
reading of the movements of the public, with the result 
that while every popular ruse led them astray they did not 
manage to light upon a genuine event. While Capta‘n 
Plunkett was surveying his forces on Albert Quay the meet- 
ings were being held simultaneously in progress in various 
parts of the city. While the troops at another time were 
proceeding by one road to Carrigrohane the people were 
returning by another, having held a magnificent ofen air 
Meeting in front of a police barrack which had but one 
occupant. The Chamber of Commerce was full at the same 
time with an interested audience listening to thrilling 
speeches. The people in a word completely demonstrated 


the absurdity of stifling an expression of opinion when the 
whole population are unanimous. Besides the meetings we 
have mentioned others were held at: Riverstown and Mon- 
tenotte, the details of all being given elsewhere. Amongst the 
smaller sensations of the day was the distribution of a leaflet 
containing verses which in the evening were sung by returning 
contingents. The great event of the day was, however, not 
so much the meetings in the city, successful as they were, 
as the fact that Mr. William O’Brien, whom the police were 
tracking for days, was all this time addressing Mr. Smith 
Barry’s tenants at Clonakilty. Captain Plunkett anticipated 
that he could have captured Mr. O’Brien on Saturday, 
which with the proclamation on Sunday would strike terror 
into the people. In the result, though, Mr. O’Brien was 
taken prisoner last night, amid a scene of unparalleled 
brutality, described elsewhere, Mr. Balfour has found his 
proclamation trampled on. The man whose arrest he 
hoped to be a blow has baffled and beaten him, and the news 
of his incarceration far from inspiring fear will be as 
a fiery cross through the country to-day to light the funeral 
pyre of the Smith-Barry conspiracy. 


THE ARREST. 


A few minutes before the Western train was timed to 
arrive at the Albert Quay terminus of the Cork and Bandon 
Railway, a large force of policemen, armed with batons and 
rifles, a half troop of Hussars, and a number of mounted 
policemen moved towards the station under the direction of 
Captain Plunkett, who remained in the street. Twenty 
policemen, bearing rifles took up a position on the railway 
platform, and were reinforced by a further detachment of 
their comrades bearing batons ready for action. All were 
under the command of District Inspector Concannon. There 
was a large attendance of people, all anxious to get a glimpse 
of Mr. O’Brien on his return after his day’s labours in Clona- 
kilty. The whole available accommodation for passengers 
alighting from the train was taken up by the police forces, 
and various conjectures were entered into as to the cause of 
the elaborate display. Any doubts as to their intention were 
set at rest immediately that the train steamed in. A hearty 
cheer went up from hundreds of enthusiastic throats when 
Mr. O’Brien, attired in a light suit, was espied sitting in the 
corner of a first-class carriage. His arrival on the platform 
was the signal to the police to close round the hon. member, 
and Mr. Concannon, drawirg his sword, stepped forward, 
and accosting Mr. O’Brien, said, ‘I have to arrest you on a 
warrant I have in my possession for your arrest.” Mr, 
O’Brien, who took the matter very coolly, merely replied, 
“All right: I am quite ready to go with you.” Even before 
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the state of affairs became known to those in Mr. O'Brien’s 
immediate vicinity, the police, without a 
being given or any cause to provoke t 
tarn 
eficloséd spate, and batoned and clubbed indiscriminately 
everyone. within reach. 
to meet Mr. O’Brien was his Parliamentary colleague, 
Mr. P, O’Brien, who was treated in the most wanton 
and cowardly manner. Taken unawares, as, in fact, had 
been everyone else, Mr. P. O’Brien, who was within 
# few.feet of the hon. member for North East Cork, was 
fellet to the ground by the stroke of a clubbed rifle, 
followed up by another fierce blow from a batonman. The 
hon. gentleman received both strokes on the head and in a 
few moments had to be borne away unconsc‘ous and bleed- 
ing profusely. A young man named Ahern, one of the 
mayor’s sergeants, was also savagely dealt with. Another 
man named Fennell, was also roughly used in endeavouting 
to assist Ahern, who subsequently was removed to the South 
Infirmary. While these incidents of coercion savagery were 
being enacted, Mr. Wm. O'Brien had been surrounded by his 
captors, ani was borne almost forcibly out of the station. 
With that characteristic chivalry which is peculiarly his own, 
the hon. member turned round to the District Inspector at 
his side, and remarked, “There is no necessity for ill-treating 
the people in this manner. Several of them are merely 
passengers. You can obviate this by putting me on a car.” 
“You must walk to Union Quay,” answered the courteous 
Concannon, who appeared to be labouring under intense 
excitement. Certainly,” rejoined Mr. O’Brien, “I'll go 
anywhere you want me. I won’t give you a run this time; 
and I: think there is no necessity for this man at my left to 
twist my arm.” The pressure of the constable’s grip was 
relaxed at the order of his officer—‘‘ Don’t hurt the gentle- 
man,” and preceded by some mounted men, Mr. O’Brien 
was taken to Union Quay, surrounded by a force of forty 
policemen. Mr. John O'Mahony, of the Herald staff, who 
had managed to keep close to Mr. O’Brien from the moment 
he had stepped out of the carriage, walked with him tothe police 
station, At Mr. O’Brien’s request, Mr.O’Mahony wasentrusted 
with the care of the hon. gentleman’s hand-bag. At the police 
station, without any premonition whatever, or any demand 
except an indefinite order from Inspector Concannon, 
“to seize those documents,” our representative was rushed 
upon, the bag snatched from his grasp, and he himself struck 
twice or three times with a baton. Were it not for the 
intervention of County Inspector Heard, Mr. Mahony 
would doubtless have fared much worse even than he did. 

Dr. Stephen O'Sullivan and Dr. Thomas Reordan attended 
Mr. P. O'Brien in the hotel, where he was at once put to 
bed. On examination it was found that though the hon. 
gentleman had no fracture of the skull he was suffering from 
two contused wounds on the left side of the vertex, and 
another of a similar kind on the poll. The bone was denuded 
ia front but not in the back. He was very faint and weak 
from hemorrhage, and had a weak and shaky pulse, and is 
partly unconscious, but capable of being roused. 


attack, suddenly 


THE PEOPLE FIRED ON AT CHARLEVILLE. 


Mr. William O’Brien, late on Sunday night, was taken 
from Cork to Dublin, e# route for Tipperary. On the 
arrival of the train at Charleville station there was a 
tremendous crowd, with a band playing ‘God save Ire- 
land.” . ‘The people went wild with excitement, and wanted 
to.get Mr. O'Brien out of the train. The police fired 
out of the train on the people. Two men were wounded. 
One of them was a railway official. The people showed such 
determination that they dared them to come out and fight 
them. 


GREAT SPEECH AT CLONAKILTY. 


Though the police exercised every possible vigilance over 
the places where they supposed Mr. Wm. O’Brien to be stay- 
ing, that gentleman was able to elude them. He arrived in 
Clonakilty on Saturday night, and on his journey out he was 
passed quite closely by a great number of police who were 
coming into the city to aid in the suppression of the great 
meeting. Though it was only yesterday morning the word 
was sent round that Mr. O’Brien would address a meeting, 
a splendid gathering was brought together in the Market 
Square. Mr. O’Brien addressed the meeting from one of the 


windows of the Town Hall. The outskirts of the meeting 
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apparent order 
on ‘the people, who were at their mercy in the 
Amongst those on the platform 


sons to deal with t 


of the one good season, and the 
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ee 


were lined by about three hundred horsemen. Eight con- 
stables, three of whom endeavoured to take notes of the 
speeches, were.in the meeting. 

The Very Rev. J. O’Leary, P.P., V.G., occupied the chair. 


Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., who was received with a tre- 
mendous outburst of cheering, which continued several 
minutes, said: Father O'Leary, ladies, and fellow-country- 
mén,—I was told a couple of days ago that the spirit of West 
Cork was dead. ~ (Cries of “‘ Never. wish those who told 
nee so souk eye eee gy ae: Hace tet ig 

ug’ ese stree . (Cheers.) wee 
was addressing the Smith-Barry tenantry—( 4 ms for 
Smith-Barry)—on the plains of ‘Tipperary. (Oheece for 
Tipperary.) To-day, I am addressing the Smith-Barry 
tenantry of the county ct Cork without the permission of 
Captain Plunkett. (Loud cheers and laughter,) Well, I 
must in common titude acknowledge that he has most 
obligingly denuded this whole side of the country of the police 
for the occasion. gel I myself passed last evening on . 
the road within about one hundred yards of over 200 police- 
men from the West Riding, who were going into Cork to 
suppress me. (Loud laughter and cheers.) But let them 
pass, they are hirelings; they are removables, and their day 
will soon be done. heers.) I have more important per- 
n them, and what rejoices my heart 
y is to find that in Cork asin Tipperary there is but one 


es , one thought, one determination, and that is that 
this 


must not go on—(loud cheers)—and that if these brave 


rbarous vengeance on the Ponsonby tenants 


Ponsonby men are to be beaten down to the earth 


by a gang of landlord aristocrats—(groans)—the Smith- 
r 


ry tenantry, and every man of the Irish race who 


is worth his salt will have to know the reason why. 
(Cheers). 
Cork to-day 
with that proclamation there is a proclamation which will 
have more weight with the Irish race than all the bayonets 
that ever were forged, or all the Removables that ever 
received a law book--(cheers) —and that proclamation is the 
letter of our glorious Archbishop of Cashel. (Loud and pro- 
longed _ cheering). 
himas lovingly as he has guarded the homes of his peo 
the cause of his native land in many a darken 
(Cheers). 
Plunkett we sin at all events in glorious com 
That letter of the Archbishop of 

be spoken of in times to come, for it means Tipperary up in 
arms—(enthusiastic cheering). Aye, it means Cork up in arms 
—(cheers)—and the whole Irish nation up in arms -—(cheers)— 
to put an end to the devilish crime that is being perpetrated 
on the Ponsonby estate. An old Irish 


Captain Plunkett has plastered the walls of 
with a proclamation, but side by side 


God bless him—(loud cheers)—and guard 

eand 
hour. 
If we disobey the gospel according to Captain 
ny—(cheers). 
Cashel is a letter that will 


et once well said: 
‘‘The post of the pastor is in front of the fold 
When the wolf’s on the plain and there’s rapine and fire.” 


The wolf is on the plain, and our great Archbishop has 
stood forth in the front rank of his precccied 
has warned the exterminators that i 
to use their wealth and their bayonets to wipe off the face 
of the earth the homes of the brave men on the Ponsonby 
estate they will have to trample over his body before 


mney will get at their victims. (Cheers.) The landlords know 
we 


ple, and 


they are determined 


that they have only the interval between this and the 
general election to work in, and so they are taking advantage 
rhaps transient, perhaps 
epee ef rise in the price of cattle. They are doing all that 
men can do by every cruel and every brutal use of the Coer- 
cion Act to smash the tenants’ organisation, to cut down the 
abatements that they have been giving for the last few 
years, and to bring the landgrabber into play again—(groans 
and cries of ‘“‘ Never.”) They are moving heaven and earth to 
force up the price of land, to tempt or to bully the tenants 
into buying upon any terms, and in that way they calculate 
that between this and the poner election they will be 
able to cram their pockets with purchase money upon what- 
ever terms they choose to dictate, and that then they would 
have time enough tomake off with the plunder before the Irish 
Parliament comes to deal with the Irish land question, and to 
settle it in their own way. (Cheers.) That is the landlord's 
cali, That is the secret of their syndicate. In order to do 

hat they have first to reduce the tenants of Ireland toa 
state of disorganisation. Mr. Balfour—(groans) -and his 
helpers are working the Coercion Act to break your spirits, 
and now we hear of this gang of wealthy English aristocrats 
combining and ne for their own selfish ends to 
desolate hundreds of honest Irish homes, and to turn whole 
tracks of country into Sahara deserts, not because the 
tenants’ claims are unjust, for they dare not say that—the 
tenants’ claims are undeniably just—but in order, as they 
said in the House of Commons the other night, to teach a 
lesson to the Irish tenantry as to the wickedness of opposing 
landlordism and of spoiling Mr. Balfour's reputation as a 
terrible fellow among the Primrose Dames. (Laughter.) 

he working of this syndicate is one of the most cold- 
blooded crimes that ever entered into the head of man to 
conceive. If Irish landlordism had no other failing to 
answer for, this atrocious project of Mr. Smith-Barry would 
justify and demand the death warrant of such a system at 

he hands of the civilised world. (Hear, hear.) ell, now 
there is just one little error in their calculation. They made 
just one great blunder, and that is in thinking the people of 

reland are such dastards as to cringe at Mr. Smith-Barry’s 
feet because he shakes his money at them and Captain 
Plunkett’s proclamation, at them—(laughter)—and because 
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hisnew exterminating company, I believe the sixth, 
pastel I believe the. eighth exterminating company, that 
within the last few years, to my knowledge, been started 
in Ireland, with just as great a flourish of trumpets, and every- 
one of them has out in henkropeey aod failure. (Cheers.) 
Well, I hope the letter of the Archbishop of Cashel has 
hel the landlords to realise that the Irish ple and 
their leaders are not such tien hounds or idiots as to be 
frightened by a bogey of that kind. No, they have done 
the one thing to weld the Irish tenantry as one man 
together. They have done the one thing to give them but 
one determination, and I ask you here mnday never to hold 
truce or parley with the men who are capable of gee eT 
such a crime against the lives and the homes of 2, 
individuals, men, women, and children. (Cries of ‘‘ Never.”) 
So long as the devil’s work in Ireland lasts, I ask as man 
of Ph as have that determination to hold up your han 
and vow it. . ae 

Amid great enthusiasm, the whole meeting held up their 
hands, and voices cried, ‘‘ Before Heaven we vow it.” 

A Voice: Look at John M‘Grath (a constable) taking notes. 

Mr. O’Brien: Let him fire away. (Laughter.) e have 
nothing to fear either from their pencils or their bayonets. 
(Cheers.) We do no deeds of darkness; we are nota raid o 
God’s sunlight here to-day. But, forsouth, these English 

lutocrats, the Duke of West prea) rd 

ichard Grosvenor, and the rest of them—these men who 
claim to be at liberty to confederate and to conspire—black 
strangers to the estate, and, most of them, to the country— 
they claim the right to conspire for the destruction of 
innocent Irish tenants, and for the devastation of large 
tracts of Irish lands, and the Government not only do not 
suppress them, but they encourage them, and aid them, and 
assist them with their proclamations and their bayonets. 

(At this point there was a slight crush in the direction of 
the eight constables who were at the meeting. ) 

Mr. O’Brien: ast back. Let nomanstir. It is not we 
that attack defenceless men—(cheers)—and for that ver 
reason I will answer for my life that a hair of their heads 
will not be harmed. I hope that the next time a body of 
armed Irish policemen have a defenceless crowd of women 
and children at their mercy, I hope they will extend to them 
the same mercy and toleration they have received here 
to-day. What I was poe one to you was the infamous 
partiality of this business. ere is Plunkett and all his 
policemen—( ns)—in the service of the English aristo- 
crats, while the Irish tenantry are to be struck down and to 
be shot if they raise hand or foot to combine for their own 

rotection against this gang of murderous ap cutee in 
Pe on. That is the issue that Mr. Smith-Barry has wil- 
fully and wickedly raised and opened for us. We will meet 
him in the land of the English trades unions, in the land of 
English freedom, where a man may speak without the terror 
of policemen’s bayonets—(cheers)—where ganeralities about 
the Plan of Campaign won’t deterus. (Cheers.) It is no 
longer—thanks to their own folly—it is no longer a question 
of the Plan of Campaign, and they know that bitterly in 
their hearts. We will throttle them on the facts. We will 
show that these rents are rents which Mr. Horace Townsend 
himself—(groans)—has admitted to be indefensible rents. 
We will show that this syndicate stepped in not for the sake 
of peace, but to prevent e, because they knew that that 
peace would be a triumphal vindication of the tenants’ com- 
ination. We will nail them to the facts; we will unmask 
them; we will wither them—(cheers)—and we will ask the 
working men of England what they think of this coterie of 
heartless English aristocrats who are conspiring against the 
peace and friendship of these two countries—who, having 
n foiled in their dastardly for blackening the fair 
fame of the leader of the Irish people—(cheers)—are now 
hiring the worst ruffians in the community for the purpose 
of wreaking vengeance upon the unconquerable tenantry of 
Mr. Ponsonby by a deed of atrocity which was worthy of 
the Turks in Bulgaria. (Great cheering.) 


Mr. W. J. Lane, M.P., was arrested on Monday, on the 
same mr e as Mr. O’Brien. Both hon. members are now 
out on bail. 


INDIGNATION MEETINGS IN MANCHESTER. 


UNDER the auspices of the National Reform Union a series 
of open-air meetings have been held in different parts of 
Manchester during the present week. At several of them the 
chair has been taken by Mr. Sydney Hallifax, and among 
the speakers has been W. H. Chadwick, the old Chartist, 
Two meetings have been held in East Manchester, the divi 
sion represented by Mr. Balfour, at each of which votes of 
“No Confidence” were passed. ‘There is to be a mass 
meeting to day (Saturday) on Ancoats flags, when Mr. 
Manning, the Irish giant, just released from Clonmel, will be 
among the speakers. 
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MR. O'BRIEN AT YOUGHAL. 


AFTER the fiery cross at Ti porary last Sunday 
week, Mr. O’Brien went down to Youghal, to enccraregs 
the Ponsonby tenants in their magnificent resistance 

the exterminating policy of the landlord syndicate, and 
to comfort them in their hours of loss. and desolation. 
He concluded a noble speech with the following electric 


words :— 
This new plantation scheme is the best of all compliments, 
for it is the best of all proofs that all their former syndicates 
and all their former eviction schemes have ended in collapse 
and failure. (Cheers.) The landlords have tried as many 
Plans of Campaign as Mr. Chamberlain, and still they are 
not happy. We Rave stuck to one plan, and will stick to it 
still—(cheers)—and there never was a moment when we had 
better reason to believe that the Plan is the effectual and 
is the unconquerable terror of evil-doing landlords, and the 
despair of Mr. Balfour and all his removables and police. 
Cheers.) It is alla question of money, and our immortal 
eader Mr. Parnell —(cheers)—has told you that the tenants on 
the Ponsonby estate will have at their backs the whole 
resources, the whole rag, oe of a race whom I will back 
for generosity against Mr. Smith-Barry’s 


ANONYMOUS MILLIONAIRES. 


(Cheers and laughter.) I will back John Dillon in Australia 

inst Smith-Barry in Lombard Street, any day; and, 
therefore, I say that if the landlords and the Government 
are wicked sneunn and mad enough to enter upon the career 
of aggression and crime, why then I say we could not choose 
a better battle | iNeorom ; we could not choose a ground upon 
which we could better look forward and say we can move 
safely, better bid defiance to coercion in Ireland, and more 
confidently reckon upon victory in England at the general 
election. (Cheers.) Don't tell'me that this struggle will in- 
volve 

SUFFERING AND SACRIFICE. 


God knows; no man knows it, no man feels more bidaky 
than I do the sufferings of every humble peasant in Irelani 
in this-struggle, from the Glens of Donegal down here to 
the Ponsonby estate; the sufferings that your faithful 
ante have to endure, the sufferings that many of our ga:- 

nt comrades in prison are enduring this moment. (Cheers.) 
Only yesterday our hearts were torn with the accounts of 
the brutalities that were practised on our gallant friend Dr. 
Tanner—(cheers)—because cowardly scoundrels thought it 
was safe to torture him, as he is ape not to bea very 
populee man in England. These things are hard to bear. 

ometimes they are almost unendurable, but I ask you to 
show the man of these comrades of ours who complains or 
repines—(hear, hear)—that it is not the men who are endurin 
sacrifices who have ever been impatient or faint-hea: 
because they know well that the sufferings, the sacrifices 
that we are called Spon to endure are trifling compared with 
those that were endured when the people ad none of the 
hopes and none of the friends that are thronging around us 
to-day as thick as summer bees. No, believe me that these 
sacrifices are being richly and prodousty rewarded. We are 
winning rights and liberties which other nations Chought it 

. worth while to spend thousands of lives in the battlefield 
for. Weare. (Cheers.) It is these struggles that are win- 

ning English elections for us. It is the Ferestenee in these 

struggles and in these sacrifices, that will sw E 

and sweep the polls for us at the general election. ( ie 

hear, and cheers.) It is by sacrifices alone we can win. It 

is by sacrifices alone we deserve to win; and if the Irish 
people are true to the test opportunity that was ever 
offered in our history, if they don’t flinch from their ground, 
and they won't if they don’t dge sacrifices, and F believe 
they don’t- (hear, hear)—if they have faith in their own 
organisation and their millions of friends across the channel, 
and across the Atlantic Ocean, aye, and across the Pacific 

Ocean ; if they have faith in themselves, in their cause, and 

in the just God above us, why, then I say, in the 

sense of my responsibility, the sooner the syndicate , 

their work upon the Ponsonby estate, and the more brutali- 

ties we have to endure for the present, the sooner the da 

will come that will recompense us for all, when this 0 

historic land of ours, so long a blighted, wronged, and 

despised province, will be a bright and happy land of con- 
tentment, peace, and freedom. (Loud cheers.) 


DR. CROKE’S SUPPORT OF MR. O'BRIEN, 


It is notable that Dr. Croke, the Archbishop of Cashel, 
has written to Canon Cahill, of Tipperary, in warm support 
of Mr. O’Brien’s vigorous peckens against Mr. Smith-Barry’s 
action. Dr. Croke concludes:—_. 

‘*T have gathered from! your letter besides, and, indeed, 
also from the public press, that an influential deputation, of 
which P hoes are to be a leading member, will wait on Mr. 
Smith-Barry in the course of a few days, piping on him the 
propery of separating himself, without delay, from ithe 

ndlord syndicate of which he is the urehead, Will he 
receive the deputation favourably and accede to r 
reasonable demand?! That is the question. If so, it will be 
well, and ce will be proclaimed in Tipperary. But 
should think fit to decline doing so (which I earnestly’ 
will not be the case), then it may become the duty af; 
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tenants to consider what further steps, if any, it would be 
right and advisable for them to take, sy order L revent the 


continuance of his irritating interference in other people's 


and cause him to direct his attention in future, pega 


or principally, to the just and judicious management of 
own property.” j j 


LETTERS FROM CANON KELLER. 


We have received the following letter from the Very Rev. 
Canon Keller :— 
St. Mary’s Presbytery, Youghal, 
26th June, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Be pleased to accept my best thanks for your 
kind note of the 24th inst., and the enclosed copy of the 


eo Women's Gazette containing its excellent article. 


It is an immense consolation to know that the unmerited 
sufferings of our people are daily adding to the numbers of 
our active sympathisers amongst those who are most unselfish 
and devoted in England. To the women of England in 
particular we owe a debt of gratitude for the deep interest 
they take in the sad condition of our country, and for the 
efforts so many of them are constantly making to aid our 
people in their trials.—I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 

W. Ke ter, P. P. 


In the course of a letter recently sent to Mrs. Holiday, of 
Hampstead, Canon Keller writes :— 


If you regret having left Ireland, I am for your sake, 
that you were not here during these met oes cs witness 
the heartrending spectacles enacted Srrouk Bos this district. 
The copy of the Cork Herald which I send you gives but a 
pale description of the horrors and atrocities which have 
marked the traces of the exterminators. What will the 
women of England think of the extremity to which Mr. 
Balfour’s rule gone, when they learn that three innocent 
respectable country girls, whilst under arrest, after. having 
been evicted, were grossly insulted by a magistrate, police, 
and a privileged Tory Pressman, and were obliged to listen 
to ribald and licentious language addressed to them in that 
helpless condition? Surrounded by acircle of steel—their 
friends and protectors kept at a distance—they were jeered 
at by brutes and cynics until one of the three picked up a 
stone to defend herself against a repetition of the insults, 
when a policeman at once seized her hand, and wrested the 
: H Abe will be poeked tite, the last ei 

outrages perpetrated on my parishioners, but I am not at a’ 
caepaleed. at it. The license granted to these ruffians, 
whether on the bench or at the eviction scene, the absolute 
immunity from punishment which they know is guaranteed 
them, have so emboldened them that they stop at no excess. 
The aged and infirm, the widow and orphan, are hunted 
from their miserable dwellings to gratify landlord spite. 
Emergency-men fire off their revolvers at crowds of school 
children, the sounds of the revelry and blasphemy make 
ht hideous, and they have converted a once peaceful dis- 
trict into a pandemonium. Even the innocence of our 
_young girls is no longer safe from their insults, Under all 
ese iHlals it is distressing to think that the millions of our 
friends amongst you can offer no better solace than the 
rospect of a general election three or four years hence. 
ere is the manhood of oor what is it doing? 


stone from her. 


Are lishmen less virile than the an Romans who 
thered round the bleeding corpse of Virginia, and, vowing 


avenge her nnn rose and hurled the tyrant from 
power! You see a multitude of petty despots placed over 
us who know no law except the pleasures of their masters. 
You see them scatter our people as if they were noxious 
vermin. You look on while they baton and bayonet them, 
and offer them ery form of insult, and we are asked to 
forbear whilst the Septennial Act bars the way to relief! 
I, for one, refuse to despair of the men and women of England, 
and I am convinced that they will soon awaken to a sense 
of the shame and humiliation which the barbarities inflicted 
on us are accumulating on their country. 
St. Mary’s Presbytery, Youghal, June 21st, 1889. 


LIBERAL CANDIDATES. 
MR. T. BAYLEY, CHESTERFIELD DIVISION OF 
DERBYSHIRE. 


Mrs. Tom Bay ey is well known to all Liberal women as 
one of the most hard-working members of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, and to her fellow-townsmen as an 
earnest friend of the working woman. Her time is greatly 
devoted to philanthropic work. She is vice-president of the 
‘* British Women’s Temperance Association, and is connected 
' with most of the social movements in the town and 


county of Nottingham. Her paper on “ Work in County 
Constituencies,” read at the Birmingham Conference last 
November, will still be fresh in the minds. of our readers, 
There is probably no Parliamentary Division in the country 
so well organised with Women’s Liberal Associations as the 
Chesterfield Division of Derbyshire [see the Supplement to 
the Women's Gazette which we publish to-day], a result which 
may be said to be due almost entirely to the energy of Mrs. 
Bayley, and needs only the co-operation of local members to 
ensure permanent success. This map is undoubtedly a new 
departure. Our object in publishing it is two-fold. In the 
first place to show our readers what is being done in other 
parts of the country in the matter of organisation. In the 
second place, to furnish the Women’s Liberal Associations 
in the Chesterfield Division with information concerning 
polling stations, &c. We have to express our indebtedness 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bayley for allowing us to make the 
experiment with the Chesterfield Division. We shall be glad 
to receive applications for similar maps from other parts of 
the country. They cannot fail to be of service whenever an 
election comes. 

We append a brief biographical notice. 

Mr. Thomas Bayley, of Peverel House, The Park, Not- 
tingham, is the only son of Thomas Bayley, Esq., of Lenton 
Abbey, Nottingham, and was born in 1846. He married, in 
1874, Annie, the second daughter of Henry Farmer, Esq., of 
Lenton. Mr. Bayley is a colliery owner in the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham, and is chairman of several public 
companies. He is not only a busy business man, but an 
exceedingly active man in all the public work of his town 
and county, and, withal, finds plenty of time to devote to 
his country’s service as an active, hardworking politician. 

He was sheriff of the town and county of Nottingham in 
1881, and has taken a great interest in the educational work 
of the town, having been for some years one of the managers 
of the Nottingham University. 

In 1885, on the invitation of the Liberals of Barkston 
Ash Division of Yorkshire, Mr. Bayley consented to contest 
that Tory stronghold. His opponent on that occasion was 
Colonel Robert Gunter, who won the seat by 1,006. The 
register on that occasion numbered 8,411, and it will be 
seen how severely the contest was waged when we find that 
8,294 of these went to the poll. It was a fine result in such 
a division to get within a thousand of such an opponent. 
Mr. Bayley and the 3,694 Liberals who voted for him on 
that occasion, did splendid service by their gallant conduct 
in carrying the standard of Liberalism into that Tory-ridden 
division. 

In 1886 Mr. Bayley became the Liberal candidate for the 
Chesterfield Division of Derbyshire, and again made a 
gallant fight against Mr. A. Barnes, a local colliery pro- 
prietor and resident. Mr. Barnes, on this occasion, although 
calling himself a Liberal, fought for the Tory party, and was 
supported by the Tory party and the Dissentient Liberals, 
without whom the Tories could never have carried the seat. 
So close did the contest run, that it was feared by the Tories 
and Dissentient Liberals that their case had been lost ; and 
in their extremity they called upon their local deity, Lord 
Hartington, to come down and save them, and he did so by 
a very narrow shave, and as the figures show, the contest was 
remarkably keen and close :— 

Barnes (Dissentient Liberal) 
Bayley (Liberal) 


Mr. Bayley in 1889 fought the Newthorpe Division of the 
county of Nottingham, for a seat in the County Council, and 
defeated Col. Rolleston (the Conservative candidate for the 
Mansfield Division at the last election), by a considerable 
majority. At the first meeting of the County Council Mr. 
Bayley was made a County Alderman. He is also the chair- 


man of the Mansfield Liberal Association, and chairman of 
the Liberal party in the County Council. 
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COTTAGE POLITICS—II. 
«A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE.” 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN FAVOUR OF DUTY-FREE TEA, 
COCOA, COFFEE, AND FRUITS. 


In my last article it was shown that abolition of these 
taxes upon the breakfast table would greatly reduce 
pauperism, largely stimulate trade, and considerably improve 
the revenue. I have yet to add a few words upon another 
and important aspect of the reform for which the Financial 
Reform Association and Mr. Picton, M.P., are jointly con- 
. tending. 

(d.) Abolition of all taxation upon tea, cocoa, and coffee, 
would materially aid the progress of social reform in the United 
Kingdom. Thesedrinksarethe very antidotes of intemperance, 
yet we find many professed philanthropists arguing with one 
breath .that liquor and tobacco must be taxed in order to 
put them down, and with the next breath that tea and coffee 
must be taxed in order to— what? Surely there is no 
division of opinion in the nation upon the question of doing 
all we can to promote the cultivation of sober habits; and if 
this be so, every good citizen should come with us in this 
agitation for duty-free tea, coffee, and cocoa. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson seconds Mr. Picton’s motion in the House of Com- 
mons in order to identify the Temperance party with the 
free breakfast table agitation, but outside what is known as 
the Temperance party there are millions of people in 
the country who know what blessings have already resulted 
from the multiplication of cocoa-rooms and coffee palaces in 
the great towns and villages, and what important aid these 
excellent social centres would derive from any measure 
reducing by one-half the cost of that article they principally 
deal in. Thrifty people, of the operative class, would more 
than ever be influenced by pocket considerations to abandon 
beer, and take to tea and cocoa, especially since it seems 
almost certain that after abolishing the duties both cocoa and 
coffee would become purer in quality, there being greatly 
less inducement to adulteration. 

A generation, educated in our public primary schools, is 
now rapidly growing up to manhood and womanhood. In 
a remarkable degree—as all persons of school experience can 
testify—the tastes and habits of this class already differ favour- 
ably from those of their own early environment. From close 
observation of the work of the Liverpool Cocoa Rooms Com- 
pany, 50% of their success has been due to the push and busi- 
ness-like enterprise with which that company has gone to work, 
but the other 50% has been made for them by the Education 
Act, If to great philanthropic movements of this character 
we can now secure the further incentive of untaxed opera- 
tions (to some extent), I predict that their hundred shops and 
cafés will quickly become two hundred in response to the 
wide development which cheapness will give to an already 
growing change of social habits among the people. If for 
no other reason than the encouragement of these counter- 
attractions to the gin palace and wine bar the nation should 
hasten to stamp its approval on these temperance cafés of 
the new, wholesome, and attractive class. Let us untax their 
wholesome and refreshing beverages. What matter if a 
hundred thousand poor fellows earning £1 or £1 105. a 
week escape taxes for a moment—there is plenty of time to 
catch them afterwards, if any sensible statesman thinks the 
game worth the candle. Surely the more of this class of 
restricted means can be induced to put both pipe and glass 
aside the better for the State, and, meanwhile, there are 
bigger and fatter fish swimming unmolested in the preserved 
streams of the Exchequer, if it is more revenue we want. I 
appeal earnestly to the friends of temperance and social 
reform in Great Britain and Ireland, to assist us in the aboli- 
tion of all taxation upon temperance drinks. We cannot 
succeed unless these men and women, whose influence and 
money have done so much for the true glory of our country, 
bestir themselves in our support. Let them subscribe to the 
“Free Breakfast Table” Fund of the Financial Reform 
Association, and write personally to the members of Parlia- 
ment of their neighbourhood asking support for Mr. Picton’s 
resolution next year. To enable each reader of this paper 
to assist so good an object in this particular and valuable 
way, I have given below the list of M.P.’s who have as yet 
taken no part one way or the other. We want to get every 
member of Parliament to record his vote one way or another 
next year. These taxes must not be left to the chances of 
the next general election—they ought to be at once 


abolished, and “if possible sooner.” The secretary of the 
Financial Reform Association, 18, Hackins Hey, Liverpool, 
will feel obliged by any person acquainting him of influence 
brought to bear upon any M.P. who is against the movement, 
or unpledged in its support. . 

The following Liberal M.P.’s have given no vote on the 
question as yet :— 


Abraham (Rhondda) , Duff M O. V. 

Acland, A. H. D. Ellis, Jas. - Morley, Arnold 

Acland, C. T. D. Ellis, J. E. Morley, Rt. Hon. J 

Atherley-Jones E ed almer 

Balfour, J. B. Elliot, Hon. H. F. Parker 

Baring, Viscount Fergusen (Munro) Pease, H. F, 

Beaufoy Flower Phillips 

Bass, H. A. Foster, Sir B, W. Pickard — 

Beaumont Fitzwilliam (Peterbro Pitt-Lewis 

Biddulph Fowler, Rt. Hon, H. | Playfair, Sir L. 

Bolton, J. C Fuller Portman, Hon. E. B. 

Bolton, T. D Gane Potter 

Bolitho Gardner, H. Priestley 

Bright, W. L, Gurdon Rathbone 

Bright, J. A. Gladstone, H. J. Reed, Sir Ed. 

Brown, A. L. Grey, Sir E. Robinson 

Bryce, Jas. Gu Rothschild, Baron 

Campbell-Bannerman | Haldane Roscoe, Sir H. 
Right Hon. H. Hanbury-Tracy Samuelson, Sir B 

Cavan, Earl Hastings Schwann 

Cavendish, Lord E. Havelock-Allan Smith, S. 

Childers, Rt. Hon H, | Harcourt, Sir W. Stansteld, Rt. Hon. 

Cobb ames, Hon. W. H. | Stevenson, J. C. 

Coleridge, Hon. B, -Shuttleworth, Talbot, C. R. M. 

Collings ir U. Trevelyan, Sir G. 

Colman Kinloch Vernon 

Cossham Leake Villiers 

Corbett, John McArthur (Leicester) | Whitbread 

Craven McEwan Watkin 

Crawford, W. McLagan Williamson, Jas. 

Crossley, E. Marjoribanks Wright, Cale 

Crossley, Sir S. Mather West 

Crossman Maskelyne Williams, P. J. 

Davey, Sir H. 


In my next (the concluding) article, I propose to deal 
solely with the question of Substitutionary Revenue, and I will 
then meet all the objections of the good people who are so 
afraid Government would go short of money that they cannot 
assent to this reform. 

J. HaMpDEN JACKSON. 


WOMEN IN AMERICA. 
WorKING WoMEN AND CONVICTS. 


An evil that self-respecting working women have to contend 
with is working side by side with convicts let out of the 
gaols. The women shirt-ironers in one of the large New 
York factories have rebelled and formed a co-operative laun- 
dry located on Bond Street, where they can control the 
situation. They say they like the factory work, where they 
find everything ready for them in the morning, and no res- 
ponsibility except to do good work, but they cannot endure 
the improper language and coarse companionship of the 
ex-convicts who swarm into these shops. ‘ Working women 
have their pride and dignity, and ours compels us to be 
satisfied here with more care and harder work for the same 
money. All we ask of the world is work and fair play. We 
expect to do the rest, but the circumstances here in New 
York make it pretty hard work for a woman to be honest and 
good, and prosperous, no matter how hard she works.” 


Civit ENGINEERING FOR WOMEN. 


The Business Women's Journal says that Rudolph Hering, 
James B, Francis, ana other civil engineers of high standing, 
all agree that much of the office work in civil engineering can 
be admirably done by women. A few women have studied 
engineering in the schools of the Cooper Institute, and judg- 
ing from his experience with these students, Professor Plymp- 
ton, superintendent of night schools there, says he sees no 
reason why women cannot become bridge builders. He also 
says that the women students of that institution are especially 
good as designers. A thorough training for women in this 
department of science may be obtained at Cornell University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Boston. 


The Medical Women’s Sanitary Association of Illinois has 
sent two representatives to Johnstown to aid in the work 
relief; and the society voted to furnish the representatives 
with trained nurses and all necessary supplies for effective 
work, 
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Among Mrs. Faweett’s anecdotes with which she amuses 
her Unionist audiences is the following: A Home Rule lady 
visited some tenants in the North of Ireland who were 
clothed in rags. She thought it such a telling example of 
-Irish poverty that she rushed for a photographer, intending 
to take the picture home to convert English coercionists. 
But, alas! when she returned the rags were gone, and the 
people were flaunting in their best finery. They had taken 
‘off what the Unionists believed to be their “ professional 
uniform,” and lapsed into the usual luxury of the Irish 
tenant. 

Now, when one hears things of this sort, two lines 


of thought are awakened in the mind. First, is it true? 


it and dry it and put it on again. 
frock for the baby.” 


was open to view. 


Probably it is as false as ‘I’. W. Russell’s ridiculous descrip- 
tion of the daughters of an evicted tenant on the Vandeleur 
estate. He thought he saw them in high heels, dress 
improvers, and very fashionable fringes on the forehead. 
No such things existed, and the girls themselves, when 
asked to explain Mr. Russell’s fab'es, said he had seen 


their cousin, a young girl from Waterford, apprenticed to a 
milliner. 


She had been to Kilrush for the day, and Mr. 


Russell had supposed she was the tenant’s daughter. How 
he made her into two daughters we never understoad. 


The other idea that occurs to anyone. with a knowledge 


of Ireland, when they read or hear Mrs. Fawcett’s funny 
story, is the difference between what she describes and what 
some of us have seen. A p>or woman in Clare, on a 


wretched bog settlement, drew an English lady apart from 
the group of visitors. 


“What troubles us,” she said, in a 


low whisper, “is that we have always worked, late and 
early, and we nzver get anything for it. I haven’t a second 
frock to put on my baby. 


I take off this one, and wash 
I would like just a second 

Everything those people possessed 
The dress:r—with the few plates and 


cups—the wretched bedstead—the broken chairs and stools ; 
and certainly there was no change of costume for them. 


Their “professional uniform” was compulsory without a 
doubt. 


Mr. O’Brien is again in Mr. Balfour’s grim embrace, an 


embrace which fas already more than once proved a Ceadly 
one to Irish prisoners. The charge under which Mr. O’Brien 
understands he has been re-arrested is for inciting the Smith- 


Barry tenantry to adopt the Plan of Campaign. If this be 
so, it betrays ignorance on the part of the Government, which 
wou'd be called childish and contemptible, if it were not so 
The Plan of Cam- 
paign deals only with reduction of rents. There is no question 
of reduction of Mr. Smith-Barry’s rents; but there is a question 
of what his tenants will do if he persists in his cruel inter- 
ference with the Ponsonby tenants. There is a question of 
union and co-operation among the tenants of different 
estates, and it is precisely union and co-operation which 
bafile coercion. What does Balfour expect to get by seizing 
O'Brien for an act which has evoked the emphatic approval 
of the Archbishop of Cashel, of whom Mr. O'Brien finely 
said on Monday morning, at Tipperary, at the meeting 
addressed the very moment he was out on bail, “One blast 
upon his bugle-horn is worth ten thousand men!” Does he 
dream that the tenants’ union will be broken? Next Thurs- 
day is craftily fixed for the hearing ofthe case. On Thursday 
week Manchester Assizes will be opened, and it would 
doubtless be highly convenient for Lord Salisbury if Mr. 
O'Brien were prevented from attending to pursue his libel- 
charge in person. A score of English members of Parlia- 
ment, some of them front-bench men, too, ought to go over 


to support Mr. O’Brien through the dismal farce of this 
66 trial.” 


grave and alarming in its consequences. 


In a parish ot : : 
rose e, and a clever energetic woman manages it. 
She says it is not a political organisation at all—it is merely 
an attempt to tell people the real truth. And this is how 
she does it. She has a magic lantern, and she visits every 
village aud every large farmhouse in the district, and shows 
on the screen what she calls, “Irish atrocities.” She does 
not show eviction scenes, or raids of the police, or im- 
prisoned members of Parliament. Of such matters she 
knows nothing. But she shows a collection of Moonlighters’ 
outrages—very sensational, very horrible, very amusing, to 
morbid minds. Then she explains that the murderers 
depicted are the people who want Home Rule, and the poor 
victims are these whom Mr. Balfour is now protecting so 
kindly. This is the kind of work we women ought to look 
after, and undo before the general election. To explain 
that Parnellism is not crime, that Nationalists are not Moon- 
lighters is weary work, when you have done it hundreds of 
times—but yet we must goon with it, That kind lady, with 
her lantern and slides, is spreading poison wherever she 
goes, and we are bound to follow and cure every poor 
creature by physicking him with the real truth. A magic 
lantern is a very good companion in such work, only, the 
schoolrooms that are gladly lent to the Primrose Dames, are 
denied to us. Still we must always be trying. 

* 
* + 

To our great regret we learn that the strike of the women 
weavers in Messrs. Colbeck’s mills is at an end for lack of 
funds to maintain it. On Saturday, the 22nd ult., those who 
could not get taken on elsewhere were forced to accept the 
reduction and go to work for the miserable wages specified 
in Lady Dilke’s paper read before the W.L.F. Conference 
on May 23. 

Pi 

The authorities have been wreaking their shameful 
vengeance on Dr. Tanner. He has fooled the police so 
often, and twitted them on their incapacity with such point 
and wit, that now they have him in their clutches the gallant 
doctor is having a hot time of it. He was taken from 
Galway gaol to Clonmel, the other day, on the new charge 
of having assaulted a policeman. Evidence or none, of 
course he will have a further term cf imprisonment for it. 
On arriving at Clonmel, he was met by an immense 
enthusiastic crowd of his fellow-countrymen. They love 
lim, and know him to b2 a genuine hero, who is suffering 
for his opinion and theirs, and not for anything which any 
code of morals, except Mr. Balfour’s, considers really criminal. 
The station was thronged with policemen, who had brought 
with them the felon’s van to convey Dr. ‘Tanner to the gaol. 
He protested strongly against its use, but was seized, thrown 
down, and, by brute force, flung into it. And this treatmént 
was measured out to the constitutionally-elected represen- 
tative of an Irish constituency! Of course the voters who, 
by a majority of close upon 5,000, sent Dr. Tanner to the 
British House of Commons, are growing fast in love and 
devotion to the British Constitution under which such things 
are possible. No wonder that they sent off Dr. Tanner on 
his journey in the prison van with multitudinous cheers for 
the Plan of Campaign ringing in his ears. 


* 
& & 

The same day, in Clonmel, an amusing—and, if they can 
read the writing on the wall a bitter—lesson was read to 
Balfourians. Seven “criminals” attended at the County 
Court to hear judgment on their appeal case in regard to 
alleged boycotting. The sentence was confirmed, of course ; 
one of the criminals cheerfully informing the judge that they 
would all repeat the “offence” on the first opportunity. 
For them, too, the prison van was reserved, but though it was 
easy to pitch one criminal into it, it was not so easy to pitch 
seven. In the confusion one of the prisoners walked quietly 
away, and was not missed until all the others had been put 
into the van. The police became frantic, and searched 
wildly, and fruitlessly, in all directions. In the evening, the 
missing criminal walked quietly up to the gaol, in company 
with Father Meagher, and delivered himself up to his fate. 
Does any sane man think that a Government is worthy of 
the name when its agents never by any chance catch a crimi- 
nal until that criminal chooses to be caught? Mr. Balfour 
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Europe, mself and his policy the laughing-stock of 


Devonshire, there is a branch of the Prim- | 
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Father McCarthy, of Kilmeen, County Cork, recently 
appealed at Skibbereen against-his sentence of fuur months 
for having advised his people “to avoid the enemy (¢.g., the 
landgrabber) everywhere except in the house of God. 
Judge Ferguson paid some fulsome and obviously insincere 
compliments to the Catholic priesthood, talked a great deal 
of cant about the immorality of the priest’s disobeying the 
voice of Rome, which had condemned boycotting, and 
wound up by saying that if the defendant would “ express 
regret for what he may have said,” he would “ wipe out the 
penalty imposed.” That is to say, if an Irish patriot will 
lick the dust off the feet of the oppressor, he need not 
go to gaol in spite of the “crime” he has committed. 
Father McCarthy replied, with dignity, that “whatever the 
punishment may be he was satisfied to bear it, not only 
for four months, but if it were forty-four.” To gaol he has 
gone, and the people of his parish are left helpless without 
their brave leader. i 

* + 

The Stalybridge and Dukinfield Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion have memorialised their member, Mr. J. H. Sidebottom, 
to support Mr. Firth’s amendment to clause 7 of the 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill. They have voted one 
guinea for the Home Rule Vans, and a few weeks ago 
forwarded five guineas to Father McFadden for the relief of 
the distressed Irish peasantry in Gweedore. On Tuesday, 
July 2nd, they had a pic-nic for members and friends of the 
association to Sale Gardens. . 

* & 

A monster petition in favour of voluntary schools is being 

organised, chiefly by the Church Extension Association, of 


6, Paternoster Row. 
Parr 


On Saturday, the 2gth ult., in private grounds at Wimble- 
don, a most interesting lawn tennis tournament was played 
between students from Girton, Newnham, Somerville, and 
Lady Margaret’s. The play was exceedingly good, and 
Cambridge won. Among the spectators were two daughters 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, both old Oxonians. 


+ 


* & 

On ‘Thursday night, the 27th ult, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
dined with Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Fry, at 61, Queen’s Gate, 
S.W. Countess Tolstoi and several other prominent mem- 
bers of our Federation were of the party. On the following 
evening, Friday, the 28th ult., Mf. and Mrs. Gladstone 
dined with Mr. Labouchere at Pope’s Villa, Twickenham. 
The right hon. gentleman proceeded from the House of 
Commons to Twickenham in the steam launch Amazon, 
embarking at the Speaker’s stairs. He was accompanied by 
his host, and by Mr. Herbert Gladstone and Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff. Mrs. Gladstone went by road. It will. be 
remembered by our readers that Mrs. Labouchere is the 
president of the South West Ham W.L.A., and was elected 
a vice-president of the Federation at its last council meeting. 


* 
* 


A memorial is being got up by ladies whose sympathies 
are with the Evangelical, or Low Church Party, to the memory 
of the late Lady Kinnaird. The Kinnaird family subscribe 
£2,000, and £1,000 is to be raised. ‘The memorial will 
be in the form of a Women’s Hospital to be established in 
India. We have not seen the details of the scheme, but it- 
appears to be worthy of support. 

aa 
* * 

Mrs. T. J. Lawrence has received a letter of thanks from 
the Rev. Father Boyle, of Falcarragh, for a parcel of clothing 
made and sent by the Cambridge Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion to the poor in his district. 


* 
* & 


The Trent Ward Association branch of the South Division 
of Nottingham W.L.A. have arranged for July 8th a tea and 
social evening in the Topham Street Schoolroom, Swinton, 
to commence at six o’clock. Amongst those who are to be 
present are Lady Turney, Mrs. Cowen, M.S.B., Mrs. Bayley, 
&c. The Southern Division are to have a pic-nic to Shard- 
low on July rth. Tickets, 2s. 6d. 

* 


* 

The Warwick and Leamington Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion are holding a meeting on Monday, July 8, in the Liberal 
Working Men’s Club, Regent Grove, Leamington, at ‘eight 
o'clock. 
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THE DOOMED VILLAGE. DISTRESSED DONEGAL. 


By Mary Fitz-PatrRIick. (FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Tue Sub-Commission Land Court for Donegal has just had 
a short sitting at Dunfanaghy and Falcarragh for the alleged 
purpose of hearing quite a large number of cases in which 
the tenants lodged their originating notices so far back as 
October, 1887. Meantime, twenty of these poor people 
have been evicted, and a still larger number have been con- 
verted into caretakers, awaiting eviction. In neither cas: 
have these men any /ocus standi, and their cases were 
dismissed in due form with costs! Others on whom the 
eviction made easy notices, or “registered letters,” as they 
are euphemistically termed, have not yet descended, but are 
daily expected—decline to put in an appearance, preferring 
to stand or fall with their grievously-wronged neighbours. 
The requirements of the law were religiously observed as 
regards those also. In a trice the books were cleared of all 
obtruders, and costs marked against them, to the entire 
satisfaction of the other side, and leaving the Commissioners 
free to go on their way rejoicing. 

Such is the outcome of the ample redress which we are so 
often told that the tenants have under the Land Commission. 
Nobody in these parts, where the tenants have done every- 
thing and the landlords nothing, to change the dreary wastes 
of mountain and bog into their present condition, have been 
able to see that the Land Commission, at its best, ever did 
half justice to our long-suffering highland occupiers. But 
that they should be now cut out of not only all redress 
against future rack-renting, and their holdings as well, through 
the supine inaction of the Land Commissioners for over a 


Cuapter II. 


Ir is Sunday evening, two years later. The sun is shining 
upon the limestone road, the hedgerows are once more 
clothed in their summer wealth of verdure, the corncrake’s 
hoarse notes come from the lush meadow-lands, and up in 
the sunset sky the soaring lark is warbling his thrilling song 
with all the old passionate sweetness, but Mullin’s Cross, 
where the boys and girls met to dance in the long golden 
afternoons, is silent and forsaken. Old Tom the Fiddler is 
eating the pauper’s crust in the workhouse ; and the merry 
dancers, whose nimble feet kept time to the strains of his 
lively music, are scattered far and wide upon the American 
continent, with the whole Atlantic heaving and tossing 
between them and their well-beloved childhood’s home. 
It is true most of them went away cheating themselves with 
the fond delusion that their exile was but temporary, that “in 
the good time coming” they would once more tread their 
native land. 

‘“‘God send them safe back to us!” the old people sobbed 
then, but there was a different prayer on their lips this 
evening. Not one of them would now have wished the poor 
struggling exiles back in Mullinavale—for a blight appeared 
to have fallen upon the once pleasant spot—poverty and 


oppression had joined hands against it, and in their track 
followed the fatal spectres of neglect and irreparable decay. 

At the door of the one house which preserved a semblance 
of its former decent aspect, a young girl was standing, 
gazing wistfully down the road, and shading her eyes with 
one hand from the sunset glare. She was unusually tall, and 
painfully fragile-looking. Her faded dress hung loosely 
about her emaciated form, and the hand upraised to her 
pallid forehead was delicate as that of a lady in its blue 
veined semi-transparency. 

‘‘What are you standin’ there for, Norah?” asked a 
querulous voice from within. ‘“ Don’t you know, well, there’s 
no letther for you? That spalpeen forgets the day he ever 
saw your face. Put him out of your head, acushla—he’s 
not worth the second thought. But there’s that dacent boy 
from Crossmalee now, doting down on the ground undher 
your feet, and he has goolden sovereigns enough to pay off 
the three half years’ rint, an’ we'll have good times yet in 
Mullinavale.” ; 

“No, mother, you’re wrongin’ us,” answered the girl, 
looking round sadly. ‘We couldn’t have good times, and all 
the neighbours scattered and gone. And, mother, you’re 

_wrongin’ Mat O'Donnell, too, If he’s not writin’, it’s because 
he has no good news to tell.” 

‘Then you mane to let your poor old father and mother 
be thrust out on the roadside —all for sake of Mat O'Donnell ? 
Well, the will of God be done! but I thought to die with a 
roof over me. An’ sure I’d rather be undher the cowld sky 
than put me dacent feet inside the workhouse gates.” Here 
the poor woman’s feelings entirely overcame her. She sat 
down on a low settle, flung her apron over her bead, and 
rocked herself to and fro in a perfect abandonment of grief. 

Norah stood for a minute or two looking at her irresolutely. 
Then she cast a swift glance upward towards the calm 
evening sky, where the skylark was still singing, and a gleam 
of resolve shot through her large lustrous eyes. ‘ Whisht, 
mother, jewel!” she said, bending over the old woman. 
“Sure, Pll do as you wish ; and may God judge me lightly, 
for I’m sinnin’ for your sake.” —_. 

(Zo be continued.) 


year and a half, is a sin and a scandal that must demand 
public execration. 
expenses of bringing their cases into court are serious enough 
for those miserably poor creatures, without such monstrous 
delay as ousts them al:ogether. Who is responsible? The 
question must be answered from some quarter. 
all concede that any satisfactory answer can be given. 
whole thing is disgraceful and wrong, and should be sufficient 
to stop the mouths of all those who prate so flippantly of the 
fairness of the law that takes the fixing of rents out of the 
hands of the landlords by affording an easy opportunity to 
enter the Land Courts. 
it is—have been closed since October, 1887, against a 
clamouring crowd of unfortunate peasants. 
when they are on the wood-side, or huddled together in the 


In all conscience the difficulties and 


I do not at 
The 


Here, the doors of justice—such as 
And it is only 


huts of others, existing on public charity, that the well-paid 


officials of the Land Commission come to make a circus 


procession in the locality. This performance has only added 
gall and wormwood to the unhappy evicted, who, besides 
that they are being so robbed, under the law, of the results 
of their industry and expenditure for generations, have been 
at the fruitless expense (to them very considerable) of a 
survey and valuation of their holdings, together with the 
costs of an attorney, to bring their cases into court. Lastly, 
they are to be pursued with all the powers of the law to pay 
the landlord’s legal and other expenses decreed against 
them! All this sad recital goes to show how far astray even 
an honest investigator might be who would hase his jud3- 
ment on what is to be found in Land Acts. I would beg of 
all such to follow a little the Land Commission in its fatal 
procrastinations, and to peep into one of the courts, when at 
last it has found its way into a locality, would also be highly 
instructive. For my part, 1 have yet to learn what intelli- 
gible criterion, if any, is supposed to govern the decisions of 
our Land Courts. The whole affair is nothing better than a 
clumsy attempt on the part of persons, who manifestly avd 
notoriously could know little or nothing about land, to 
determine matters that are much involved, and require 
practical farmers to understand. However, in saying this, I 
assume that fairplay is aimed at throughout. In this, I fe.", 
that I am assuming far too much. Practically, the Land 
Commission is no b:tter than a makeshift, to apply 4 pallia- 
tive to a burning, long-standing wrong, at the smallest possible 
cost to the landlords. Why not “let justice be done, we'e 
the sky to fall”? Not a bit of fear of the sky falling by 
removing the people as props from the anomaly of Irish 
landlordism, once and for all. Too long has it sat in proud 
and pampered state on the necks of the people, who owe it 
nothing. 
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A VISIT TO THE LANGDALE LINEN 
INDUSTRY. 


By Mrs. TucKWwELL. 


I wap long been interested in Mr. Albert Fleming’s revival 
of the spinning industry in Langdale, which was described 
with beautifully artistic illustrations in Zhe Century. of 
February last; and quite lately Mr. Fleming, the founder 
and master of the work, has given me the privilege of 
spending a few days in his lovely ideal home at Neaum Crag. 
It stands on aspur of Loughrigg, looking down on Langdale. 
Nature is magnificent without—art refining and elevating 
within. The principal room has an apsidal projection con- 
taining four windows, each looking on a separate and unsur- 
passable view, with a foreground pronounced by Mr. Ruskin 
to be the finest he has ever seen. From one window you 
see the Langdale Pikes; from the next Lingmoor, with 
Bowfell peeping above; from the third Wetherlam and 
Coniston Old Man ; from the fourth Windermere. Beneath 
is Elterwater, broken apparently by its reedy banks into 
three little tarns, and skirted by woods, which form a home 
for many kinds of birds, You turn from one view to another 
with wonder and enjoymeut unceasingly renewed, with 
gratitude for the precious gift of memory, opening at will to 
those, who are not pertaitted to live in such a country, yet 
have seen it once, “that inner eye which is the bliss of 
solitude.” 

Inside the room the first thing which attracts you is, 
appropriately, a large spinning wheel, artistic as well as 
economic, its tall distaff filled with flax and prettily bound 
with blue ribbon. The other objects of interest I must not 
catalogue. Mr. Fleming has based his life, in the full spirit 
of the Ruskin gospel—first, on the love of God; secondly, on 
the consciousness of beauty, which proceeds from the love 
of God ; thirdly, on perfecting the happiness of others as an 
extension of the law of beauty. On these principles, and 
with the view of increasing the incomes of the poor by 
diverting to the producer some part of the wealth which 
machinery carries to the employer, Mr. Fleming introduced 
the spinning industry, an enterprise which would have proved 
too laborious to anyone not gifted with the truthful and 
aaa resolve that compels a man to live up to his 
ideal. 

After the wholesome humiliation of a spinning lesson, in 
which I broke more thread than I wove, we rowed up the 
Jake, disturbing moorhens, wild ducks, sandpipers, and a 
solitary heron fishing on the bank, to visit the Langdale 
spinsters in their own homes. 

We were welcomed at St. Martin’s, a pretty cottage near 

the lake, by the manageress, Mrs. Pepper, whose little 
daughter was the original of Millais’ “Cherry Ripe.” She 
showed us the finished products of the industry; good 
sheeting, towels, prettily bordered by herself, reproduction 
of the Italian linen of the 15th century, beautiful embroidery 
edged with Norwegian lace, worked on the woven fabric by 
ladies whom the toil maintains. The flax is bought in 
Cockermouth and Scotland, at prices varying from 1034d. to 
1s, 8d. per lb., and given to the women. A dexterous 
worker has spun fourteen bobbins in a week; each bobbin 
hold a 3b. of flax, the highest pay being at the rate of od. 
per bobbin. This amount of work is exceptional. But one or 
two women will spin regularly thirty-two bobbins in a month, 
for which they receive £1 4s. One woman will earn £1 a 
month, another 15s. The amount of work done by each 
‘depends greatly on the number of the family and other 
household duties, the payment being also regulated by 
the quality of the thread. I visited many of the women, 
and chatted with them as they span. 

It takes twenty-eight bobbins to make one pair of sheets, 
the price of which is £2 13s. ; the bleaching occupies three 
weeks; the thread is woven, as readers of Zhe Century will 
remember, by a “Silas Marner” in the village, whom we 
saw. He was a little brusque, but that is a north-country 
characteristic. ‘Might we come in?” I asked. “I never 
tell anybody to go oot” was the answer. He had finished 
21 yards of book-covering linen that morning (Thursday), 
which was begun on Tuesday. His wife was busy “taking 
life,” as she said; that is killing aphides on her rose tree 
With paraffin and water. She and Mrs. Hesketh, Mrs. 
Pepper’s mother, were my guides. 

I asked if they remembered spinning universal in the 
lakes, for I possess a tablecloth woven by my aunt’s servants 
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in her kitchen, near Penrith. “Oh, yes; her mother used 


to spin, so did others, but they all just gave up.” « . 
I said, “if they could spin for their ae Revehoar 24 
garments it would pay them todo so.” “Yes.” one said, “but 
the getting it wove would be the difficulty 1” 

_ Mr. Fleming has surmounted this difficulty. 
his erection of the loom from Giotto’s model has been told 
delightfully in Zhe Century. His industry is flourishing ; 
their present unexecuted orders are “ in their teens on the 
books,” as Mrs. Hesketh put it. And it deserves to flourish. 
It is a boon to the well-to-do consumer no less than to the 
struggling producer. The durability of the work, outlasting 
three generations, must make it desirable to all housekeepers 
who can afford the immediate outlay. To its beauty Mr. 
Ruskin bears eloquent testimony, as being “the soundest 
and fairest linen fabric that care can weave or field dew 
blanch ;” its production brings modest competence into homes 
which before were pinched. Recognition of humble suffering 
is becoming a fashion of the day; it should take the form 
of practical help to schemes like this of Mr. Fleming’s, not 
exhaust itself in the cant of 

“Sluggard Pity’s vision-weavi tribe, 
Who sigh ix wreichedines vat shun the wretched.” 
=—————E—————————————————————————————_ 


THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS IN PARIS. 
A SCENE. 


On Saturday, in the Legislative Section of the Women’s 
Congress, Miss Florence Balgarnie, secretary of the Women’s 
Suffrage Society of London, read a paper on the progress 
made by women in England during the last hundred years, 
with special reference to the local electoral rights which they 
have gained and the public positions of usefulness which 
they now occupy. She gave a rapid survey of the struggle 
for the Parliamentary franchise since 1867, the year when 
John Stuart Mill first raised the question in the House of 
Commons. Dr. Kate Mitchell, delegate for the British 
Women’s ber sere Society, read an exhaustive paper on 
the growth of the liquor traffic in France. After dealing with 
the evils which so few there seem to recognise, she described 
the manner in which Englishwomen are endeavouring to 
promote temperance in their own country. She described 
the organisation of the British Women’s Temperance Union 
and the Band of Hope Union, and urged upon French- 
women to remember that drunken habits were not confined 
to England only. The Congress ended on Sunday evening 
in a banquet at Lemardelay’s, at which about three hundred 
persons were present. Mdlle. Maria Deraismes made an 
excellent speech on the work done by the Congress. 
Mdme. Callirrhoe Parren, of Athens, succeeded her, and 
proposed the health of all those who by their writings and 
their actions had made the woman’s question an interna- 
tional one. In doing this she spoke of the Greek woman 
of antiquity who tried to emancipate herself from the stag- 
nation of the woman’s apartments, and made her mark in 
the annals of Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Sparta. As to 
the Greek woman of to-day, her position, though at present 
bad, was hopeful. Mdme. Parren took credit to herself for 
being the first in modern Greece to demand emancipation 
and to found a woman’s journal. She had had a hard 
struggle as an editor for the last three years, but had made 
considerable headway, and her journal was able to live on 
the feminine support that it commanded. 

Then Madame Clémence Koyer, the translator of Darwin, 
rose and delivered a cleverly-turned speech, but too long and 
academical for the patience of some American ladies at the 
bottom of the table, who did not understand French. 
Instead of slipping from the room, they began to make a 
noise, and some other person joined with them in crying 
down the speaker. A great disturbance ensued. The lady 
president, finding it impossible to keep order, quitted the chair. 
Quiet was, however, restored. M. Clovis Hugues then read 
some verses, and the banquet came to a close. 


The story of 


The Spalding Women’s Liberal Association have arranged 
a meeting to take place at Whaplode on July roth. 
Costelloe and Councillor Winfrey have promised to be 
present and to address the meeting. They have also 


for a garden party at Spalding, in the garden belonging 


to 


Alderman Barrell, on July 25th, The member for the 
division (Mr. Halley Stewart) has promised to be present. 
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WHAT ARE WE TO DO WITH OUR GIRLS? 


(Précis of an: Essay by Frau KeErT ir, Hon. Sec. of the 
German Women’s Reform Association. ) 
Parr II. 

WE saw last week that if the cultivated women of the German 
middle-class, dependent on their own exertions for a living, 
cannot compete with women, they must enter into competi- 
tion with men. Hence the questions arise: Have women a 
mora! right to such competition? and is it the duty of men 
to throw open the lists of professional work to them? It is 
by no means a question of a more advantageous or a more 
luxurious position in the world—of a life of many rights and 
few duties for women—it is simply a question of existence. 

Men and women appear as two contending parties, asking 

each other, “‘What is to become of us ?” and both answering, 

“ That is your affair.” 

This answer from the lips of man indicates the radical 
change which has passed over society and the relation of the 
sexes to each other. 

In old times all women were provided for by men; but 
the very men who now neglect this duty, assert the most 
rigorously their right to prevent women from providing for 
themselves. Formerly there was more scope for women’s 
work in the household—they were actual producers of wealth ; 
the tendency of modern times is to make them mere adminis- 


trators, and to throw out into the world the many unmarried 
women who used to be safely protected within the ramparts 
of “other people’s” home-life. 

For good or ill, the advancing flood of civilisition has 
broken down their refuge. Feeling the old ground sink 
gradually beneath them, are they to cry in vain for leave to 
venture on its tossing waves.in the safe barque of self-sup- 
porting labour, hitherto appropriated by men? 

These women cry, ‘“‘We sant to work ourselves, us there 
are no men to work for us. We must live.” The right they 
claim is one they have in common with men—the one 
defined by the makers of the wonderful American Constitu- 
tion as the right to live. Weaker in physical constitution, 
with the same battle to fight, they ask for the same weapons. 

But “No,” men say, with brotherly solicitude, ‘take a 
needle, and fight bravely with that.” Fight with ¢/av. 
When the contest ends in the destruction of women, still 
weaker—a contest utterly repugnant to the mind and con- 
science and heart of good women ! , 

Only absolute ignorance of existing circumstances can 
make people believe that there is work waiting for all women 
who want it. For every degree of education there is occupa- 
tion for men; but the only education these women receive 
fits them for a position they are destined never to occupy, 
or for a labour market already crowded out. 

Rather than that women should starve so that men may 
eat a whole loaf, it would be more just that they should share 
the loaf with them. We have to deal with things as they are, 
not with ideal notions of what women’s sphere ought to be. 

The practical effect of competition with men will be that 
the existence of women will be secured. Nor will the men 
be as much injured, as they in Germany (very illogically) 
fear, when they contend, on the one hand, that women cannot 
compete with them on account of their mental inferiority, 
and yet declare, on the other, that their competition will take 
the bread out of their own mouths. 

Why, in the world, should the intelligent daughter of an 
intelligent man not be afforded the same chance of a liveli- 
hood as his unintelligent son? Why should superior feminine 
talent be ousted to make way fur feeble powers, merely be- 
cause they are masculine ? 

Indeed, one great advantage of this competition would be 
the weeding out of incompetent men from posts they fill 
badly. But, even without compelling such men to withdraw, 
the raising of the general level of girls’ education would call 
forth the necessity of more women-teachers to instruct the 
women of leisure who at present serve the twin deities of the 
feeble novel and useless fancy work. 
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Some say, “ Let the surplus women emigrate.” But to be 
successful emigrants they need a better education than they 
now enjoy. Necessary as it is to find new fields of work for 
women, it is still more necessary to equip them for the work. 
They cannot compete with men until they have been fitted 
by higher education for the contest. Good ideas are value- 
less to a woman if she has not acquired the skill of expres- 
sing them in good style. Natural eloquence is of no avail 
where she has not sufficient knowledge to command an atten- 
tion for her lectures. — 

Amidst all the changes of time, are women alone to re- 
main unchanged, to stand for ever on the one spot of 
domestic duty, when society denies them “a home”? 

The whole opposition to our scheme is based on one 
single error—the anachronism that confuses men and circum- 
stances of to-day with those of a bygone age, and while 
enforcing the right of men to “subject” women, absolves 
them from the duty of maintaining them ; and while exacting 
from women the duty of self-support, refuses them the right 
to labour for subsistence in fields monopolised by men. 

H. S. CHEETHAM. 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN AND THE 
LONDON POOR. 


A GENERAL meecing of the Women’s University Association 
for Work among the London Poor was held on Friday last, 
at the Red Cross Hall, Borough. Among those present 
were Miss Octavia Hill, Mr. Loch (hon. sec. of the Charity 
Organisation Society), Mrs. Arthur Sidgwick, of Cambridge 


- (sister of Mr. Arthur Balfour), Miss Gladstone (vice-principal 


of Newnham College), Miss Wordsworth (Principal of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford), and many lecturers and students 
from the Women’s Halls at Oxford and Cambridge. Mrs. 
Westlake, who took the chair, in her opening speech dwelt 
on the importance of the work among the pupil teachers and 
children at the board schools. This branch of the work is 
carried on entirely from the settlement established at Nelson 
Square, Southwark. Musical drill and reading parties in the 
winter, swimming, tennis, country rambles, and occasional 
excursions to Oxford and Cambridge in the summer, are the 
chief recreations fur which the association is trying to 
encourage a taste. ‘The report was read and business con- 
nected with the resignation of the head worker, Miss Gruner, 
discussed, and a vote of thanks was awarded to her. A 
motion proposing that women graduates of the London Uni- 
versity should he invited to join the association and be 
represented on the committee was adopted. A second pro- 
posal that the association should be incorporated and 
registered under the Companies Act was adjourned until the 
next meeting, the notice given of it being considered insuff- 
cient. Miss Argles, of Lady Margaret Hall, has been elected 
head worker in place of Miss Gruner. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY. 


THERE was a large gathering of friends and supporters of 
this society at Westminster Town Hall, on Saturday after- 
noon, when the annual distribution of certificates awarded 
after examinations in domestic hygiene, sick nursing, and 
first aid to injured, took place. Sir Spencer Wells presided, 
supported, gyaongst others, by Mr. S. Pope, Q.C., Mrs. 
E. Garrett Anderson, M.1)., Dr. Thorne, Mr. Ernest 
Hart, the Rev. Canon Barker, and the Secretary, Miss Lan- 
kester. The Chairman, as a member of the medical pro- 
fession, bore testimony to the value of the work which the 
society is carrying on with such energy, declaring that the 
inculcation of the primary laws of health amongst the masses, 
and especially among the women of England, could not but 
have a beneficial effect upon the future of the nation. He 
was happy to find that several ladies had gained certificates 
in all three branches of the society’s examination, amongst 
them being Miss Kate Terry Lewis, who had passed with 
special distinction. The certificates having been presented 
by the Duchess of Westminster, speeches enforcing the 
claims of the society were delivered by Mr. Pope, Q.C., Dr. 
Thorne, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, Canon Barker, and others, 
Resolutions recording the usefulness of the society, and 
commending it to increased public support were passed. 
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WOMEN AS POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Society for Promoting 
the Return of Womeri as Poor Law Guardians took place on 
‘Thursday, June 29th, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Mr. 
J. G. Talbot, M.P., in the chair. In their report the Com- 
mittee expressed the satisfaction they felt at the considerab'e 
increase that had taken place in the number of women 
guardians. The Strand had returned three, Clapham and 
Rattersea three, Hammersmith one, Hampstead one, and 
Greenwich two. Successes had been attained in other unions, 
and altogether there were twenty-eight women guardians in 
London. The most encouraging successes, however, had 
been achieved in the country. Southport had returned four, 
Manchester three, Hastings two, Richmond two, Leicester 
one, Huddersfield two, and the East Preston Union, in 
Sussex, one. There were in all forty-three women guardians 
in the country and five in Scotland, making forth-eight 
throughout the United Kingdom. It was very desirable that 
influential local committees should be formed. The report 
was adopted on the motion of the Rev. Canon Price. 


NATIONAL FUNERAL AND MOURNING 
REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was convened at the church room of Lyndhurst 
Road Church, Hampstead, on Friday afternoon, June 21st, 
to take into consideration the best means of further promoting 
the objects of this society, Mr. C. L. Cockran kindly 
presiding. The attendance was small, which seemed to be 
caused by the number of other things going on that after- 
noon. Many letters were read from those unable, through 
press of engagements, to be present, expressive of their regret, 
also of their strong sympathy with the work of the association. 
Notably amongst such were the names of Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, M.D., Mr. Walter Besant, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Rev. Samuel Barnett, Mrs. Mona Caird, Mr. Estlin Carpenter, 
Sir Spencer Wells, Mrs. Maitland, M.L.S.B., and many 
others from persons of various shades of opinions, showing 
how truly “ National” is the feeling of the need for reform 
in that direction. Resolutions were moved by Miss Florence 
Davenport Hill, and by Miss Fanny Fowke, members of the 
society, and supported by Mr. E. Schnadhorst, of Bow, and 
Mr. Vizard, of Hampstead, each giving important illustrations, 
evidencing that the force of example is necessary to stimulate 
public opinion in favour of more reasonable practice in our 
funeral and mourning customs, and that a wise course would 
be taken by a general dissemination of leaflets and literature, 
thus bringing the objects of the society into a more universal 
knowledge, and so hasten the much-needed reform. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION OF NOTTINGHAM 
WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


On June 26th a social gathering of the members of the dif- 
ferent ward associations forming the Southern Division of 
the Nottinghain Women’s Liberal Association was held at 
the Liberal Union offices. Lady Turney occupied the chair, 
and was supported by Mrs. Bayley, Mrs. Preece, Mrs. W. W. 
Miller, and Miss Cooper, who had attended the Federation 
annual meetings, and who were present to give their report. 
Sewing materials being provided, many garments were made 
for the use of the homeless women and children unjustly 
evicted in so many parts of Ireland. Tea and sandwiches 
were provided at a small charge, and during an interval 
some excellent vocal and instrumental music was contri- 
buted by the members, after which the sewing was resumed, 
and Mr, Archibald McLeod, the Scotch Crofters’ delegate, 
gave an interesting and graphic description of a recent visit 
to Ireland. The meeting, which was the first quarterly 
Social. gathering of the Divisional Association (which in- 
cludes six wards) was unanimously pronounced a great 
Success, The room was full to overflowing—the landing 
and staircase was resorted to for want of accommodation 
Inside. It is to be hoped this augurs well for a season of 
earnest work during the winter months. 
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CROYDON WOMEN'S LIBERAL 
‘ASSOCIATION. 


A DRAWING-ROOM meeting was held in the Central Ward, 
at 28, Wellesley Road, on Tuesday, the 25th ult., Miss Alice 
Malleson in the chair. A most able and instructive paper, 
entitled ‘‘ Why are we Liberals?” wag read by Mrs. Leeds, 
president of the South Ward, which was followed by an 
animated discussion, in which, Mrs. Grimwade, president of 
the association, and other ladies.took part. The usual votes 
of thanks to the hostess and essayist were passed. 


STRAND WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday evening the members of this association 
assembled, under the presidentship of Mra. Cotton, to hear 
Miss Orme.lecture on Ireland. Miss Holcroft, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, related her recollections of 
Michelstown, where she witnessed the Government riot. 
Mr. Bailey, in supporting the resolution, stated his intention 
of visiting Ireland to see for himself. — 


THE LAND QUESTION AND THE 
WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


THE Editor of the Women’s Gazette having invited discussion 
on the points raised at the Conference of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, on May 23rd, a few words in reference 
to Mrs. Bateson’s paper may not be without interest to 
readers of this periodical. 

I would, therefore, first draw attention to an important 
point suggested by the paper itself, and then say a few words 
on the subject of ‘that paper, arranging my remarks on the 
latter point somewhat in the form of a question which I 
hope some reader, if not Mrs. Bateson herself, may feel 
inclined to answer. 

Now in the first place, as a student of political economy, 
I desire to protest against Mrs. Bateson’s disparagement of 
science as opposed to common sense. A compass is of no 
avail to a mariner who has not the intelligence to follow its 
guiding, or a lantern to one who is so unreasonable as to follow 
its light when it shows him the path to a bog; but the sailor 
on a long and perilous voyage and the traveller by night in 
a dark forest would both be at a loss withont the guiding 
compass or friendly lantern. In the same way science is of 
no use to him who cannot use it aright, but its. guiding light 
is necessary if the ship of the state is to be steered intelligently 
on its perilous course. Surely, then, not a word should be 
spoken which tends to minimise the value of study or research, 
but every effort is made to urge all who take an interest in 
public affairs to acquire such knowledge as may help to 
render their opinions more matured and their judgments 
less hasty and better considered. ; 

Mrs. Bateson refers to the too common fallacy that all 
manner of wasteful expenditure is good for trade. Now this 
fallacy is just what political economists are constantly 
pointing out, and I venture to think that if an outline of . 
political economy formed part of the regular curriculum of | 
every school, this, and other fallacies of a like nature, would 
more rapidly begin to disappear, and for these reasons I 
believe Mrs. Bateson is wrong in thinking we can argue or 
even form intelligent opinions on the land question without 
reference to science and history, whether our knowledge has 
been acquired bv study or practical experience. Should we 
think it reasonable for a person to argue about the course of 
the heavenly bodies without having at least an elementary - 
knowledge of astronomy and mathematics, the sciences 
which explain the laws by which the motions of those bodies 
are governed, or to discourse on the formation of the earth 
without some acquaintance with geology? If this be the 
case, is it any more reasonable if, acknowledging the land to . 


be the source of all wealth, we discuss the land question with © - 


an air of authority, and at the same time look with superior. 
contempt upon the science of political economy,. which- 


explains the nature of wealth, and the laws which govern its - 


production, exchange, and distribution, or, at Teast, look. 


upon it as superfluous to a thorough understanding ofthe. . 
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subject under discussion, and a matter which may be left as 
an amusement to the leisured few? To say that it is for the 
few to study the nature of the question, while the many 
discuss its workings, seems somewhat like putting the cart 
before the horse, or attempting to put on a roof before we 
have laid the foundation. Common sense is a faithful 

de, but unless illuminated by the lamp of knowledge 
little or no advance will be made. 

Mrs. Bateson says “her object in writing her paper was 
not to dogmatise about remedies, but to stimulate thought 
and inquiry”; but in spite of this assertion, the terms in 
which she speaks of Mr. Henry George lead one to suppose 
that she is a supporter of his views; and, indeed, it seems 
almost useless to publicly inveigh against existing laws and 
institutions without suggesting some remedy, or, at least, 
throwing out some hints upon which others may, perchance, 
enlarge. Mrs. Bateson says the land question is ##e question. 
It has so often appeared to be #Ae question, and has so often 
occupied men’s minds from the time of the Gracchi—aye 
and before their time—down to this nineteenth century, 
that we are often tempted to despair of a solution, and, weary 
of pointing out the evils of the present system, sigh longingly 
for some practical propositions. 

Now, is Mrs. Bateson a believer in the practicability of Mr. 
George’s scheme? Whether or not she be a believer, she -is 
evidently a great admirer of the American writer, and it does 
seem almost impossible for anyone to read “ Progress and 
Poverty” without being fascinated by its attractive form and 
eloquent style. Beneath the ready pen and fertile imagina- 
tion of the advocate of “one tax,” all things appear easy of 
accomplishment and every difficulty fades away. But close 
the book, and what happens? At once difficulties reappear, 
and the scheme so enthusiastically conceived, so brilliantly 
unfolded, and so eloquently advocated, becomes vague and 
impracticable. We seem to be as far as ever from that 
millennium which Mr. George has been endeavouring to prove 
to be within our grasp. A scheme has been unfolded which 
I fear could only be realised by a nation of ideal men and 
unselfish citizens, and for such men there is no need to 
legislate. 

I know not if Mrs. Bateson has studied the scheme unfolded 
in “ Land. Nationalisation, by Dr. A. R. Wallace, president 
of the Land Nationalisation Society, but I would remark 
that this scheme, planned out in greater detail and in a more 
practical and prosaic manner than that of Mr. George, seems, 
nevertheless, more fitted for carrying out on a miniature or 
experimental scale than as a great measure of land tenure 
reform. 

We still, then, need some proposals of a less sweeping 
nature and more ual execution, and the discussion of 
one scheme—even if that scheme be impracticable—may 
lead to the formation of another. 

Perhaps through the medium of the press Mrs, Bateson 
may be induced to state her views, and we may rest assured 
that every word or thought which leads men and women, 
and particularly the latter, to give some consideration and 
attention to the burning questions of the day, is of inestim- 
able value to individuals, to the State, and to the world at 
large. Cc. S. H. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. 


Sir,—In spite of the most impolitic as well as unreasonable 
limitations, which Lord Salisbury has seen fit to impose on 
the English delegates who will, by invitation of the Swiss 
Government, attend the International Conference at Berne, 
in the autumn, the question of the compulsory limitation of 
the hours of labour is making steady progress. It is no 
longer regarded as simply an impracticable scheme of irre- 
sponsible Socialists, but forms part of the programme of 
serious politicians All who are interested in the great 
problem of doing away with the poverty of the masses should 
read a most able article on “The Eight Hours Question,” 
by Harold Cox, which appears in the July number of Zhe 
Nineteenth Century. The writer deals with the chief objec- 
tion of opponents to the movement, namely, that trade would 
be driven out of the country by the increased cost of pro- 
duction. Of course sweeping reforms cannot be safely 


introduced all at once. We must try to induce foreign 
governments to advance with us, or else proceed with legisla- 
tion very gradually, “ By proceeding gradually we shall be 
able to ascertain, as we went along, how far the development 
of machinery and other economies in production made up 
for the reduction in the hours of labour, and regulate our 
pace accordingly.” One important point that should not be 
overlooked is that an increase in the number of workers 
employed would also mean an increased demand for com- 
modities. At present the increased power of production 


caused by inventions is in degree wasted use its 
benefits are not fairl divided. ' We see machinery standing 


idle, while thousands of hungry men and women seek in 
vain for employment. Trades unions are valuable institu- 
tions; but, are people generally aware how small a proportion 
of the wage-earning classes they include? Mr. Harold Cox 
says that in best organised trades only about half the workers 
belong to their trade societies, while in many occupations 
there is no organisation at all. Again, where the length of the 
working day has been fixed by the union, there is no rule to 
prevent men working as long again or longer in overtime. 
I am, sir, yours, &c., X. Y. Z. 


ENGLISH VISITORS TO IRELAND, 


Sir,—I should much like to urge upon your readers the 
importance of parties of ladies going over to Ireland at once 
to watch the now fast approaching trials of Mr. Conybeare 
and Father McFadden. 

It is absolutely necessary that England should stand by 
the only one of her representatives whom Mr. Balfour has 
honoured by his persecution. Mr. Conybeare has, we know, 
the warm sympathy of all Radicals. Let them show that 
sympathy now by standing by him and showing Mr. Balfour 
and his underlings that we are proud of the member who 
has earned the distinction of being one of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s criminals. 

With regard to Father McFadden, the case is even more 
pressing. In a few days he will stand in the felon’s dock, 
charged with a capital crime, although the absurdity of the 
charge has been tacitly admitted by the fact that during the 
past two months he has been out on bail. This man—this 
single-minded priest—who has spent his life in working for 
his much oppressed and suffering people, is to be tried at a 
distance from his home, where his high character and noble 
work are unknown, in a place recently proclaimed under the 
Crimes Act, and, we have too much reason to fear, by a 

ked jury. What the result of the trial will be it is 
impossible to tell, but English people must awake to 
the fact that the most serious issues are possible, and 
this possibility is only to be prevented from becoming 
a sad and shameful fact by the resolute attitude of 
the English people. We must keep the eyes of the 
public fixed on the trial of Father McFadden and _ his 
people; we musf turn the full light of day upon it— 
so that the darkness in which deeds of injustice and violence 
are done in the name of law and order shall be impossible. 
We must stand by the prisoners now, and show that English- 
women, at least, feel that justice demands that not a man of 
those accused should lose his life. Of course the charge 
against Father McFadden is absurd, but absurd charges 
have been pressed to ghastly results ere now, and besides 
him there are a large body of ignorant, simple, peasants, 
against whom I fear the charge will be vigorously prose- 
cuted, absurd and one-sided as it is. No fair-minded person 
who has been on the spot and inquired into the facts of 
the cases, believes for an instant that murder was intended 
by any of es int —_ in case of Father McFadden 
it 1s simply a palpably us charge), but experience has 
taught us what can be done in a court ution ih Ireland. 
Therefore the case must be carefully watched, and hence I 
beg any ladies who are able to go and stand by the accused . 
priest and people to do so, and show that England is awake. 

Any help or advice that I can give is most heartily at 
the disposal of any who take an interest in this cause.— 
Sincerely yours, ELLEN CHAPMAN. 


4, The Limes, Elm Road, Winchester, June 25th, 1889. 


[We heartily endorse Miss Chapman’s plea for English 
spectators in Irish Crimes Courts ; but Father McFadden’s 


trial has been postponed, and no further date is mentioned. 
Ewe) i. 
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_. .THE WOMEN'S GAZETTE, July 6, 1889 
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DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, &c., to send their 


Name and Adare tothe Providence. Mills ning Con ALL THEIR EMPLOYES. 
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AND OTHER FOOD DELICACIES. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, ACTS, oa eee Gee 
OFFICIAL REPORTS, &C., Therefore free from all Metallic Taste, 
AND POLITICAL LITERATURE GENERALLY, CAN BE OBTAINED FROM Highly recommended the whole Medica 
P. S. KING & SON, 


Parliamentary Booksellers, 
Oanade Building, 5, King Street, Westminster 
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BRITISH LION SAUCE, THE REST. 
BRITISH LION RELISH, NONE BETTER. 
To be had of all Chemists and Grocers. 
BDGE BROTHERS, 
Farringdon Road, London, B.O. 
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Associations can be supplied with Papers, Returns, Pamphlets, &c., on 
the various questions discussed by them. 
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: — = —oe| ASHTON’S | Pay remedy thet rit tes. 

; GREAT Helatcs, “Rheumatic Sieh 

W. OXkey S CROCHEL BALLS’) (Ct eye kees 
3 S|RNEDMATIC er 

COLOUR GOOD. QUALITY EXCELLENT. PRICE REASONABLE, CURE, | ccizandtia px vets.” 
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thoroughly renovate the 

ORCHARD'S | CURE For DEAFNESS.) PULLS. mats fr 
Has Cured Hundreds. ’ Burns,Cuts, Uleerated Joints, 
“NOW 1 CAN HEAR THE BIRDS sina.” _| ASHTON s pene eee tied ol 
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18. 13d pér Bote, Free by Post for 14 Stamps, from WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


EDWIN J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. Messrs, WILLAAM ROWARDS & BON, Queen Victorin, Birt, B.0. 
.., ANY CUEMIBT CAN PROCURE IT TO ORDER. MAY & 0O., Clerkenwell Rosd, EC. 
; nova a & SOK, Bérneys Stuect, W- 


oon, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester; and published liy him at 1, Paternoster Buildings, London.—July 6, 1689 


